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II.— THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DIALOGUS DE 
ORATORIBUS. 

The long discussion of this subject has shown that the work, in 
form and in diction, is based on the works of Cicero, that there 
are in it many resemblances to the diction of Pliny the Younger, 
Quintilian and Tacitus ; and that, owing to differences in style, if 
written by Tacitus, it must have been during or immediately after 
the reign of Titus. 

The extant MSS of the Dialogus, eleven in number, are all of the 
fifteenth century, and are copies of a MS of unknown date which 
was brought from Germany to Italy about the middle of that 
century. The majority of them contain, besides the Dialogus, the 
Germania of Tacitus, and all but one have a Suetonius fragment. 
So varied is the arrangement of the three works in the MSS that 
there is not sufficient ground for a valid inference as to the order 
in which they were written in the Apographon, and the possibility 
of a transfer in the MSS of the name of Tacitus from the Germania 
to the Dialogus. However, considering simply the number of 
MSS in which the Dialogus immediately precedes or follows the 
Germania, the probabilities are against such a supposition. All 
that can be learned from the MSS is that some time previous to 
the fifteenth century, the Germania and the Suetonius fragment 
were detached from the larger works by the same authors, and 
were written, along with the Dialogus, in a MS from which the 
extant MSS have been derived. The number of these in no way 
affects the discussion of the subject, for the continued copying of 
a MS statement, whether it be right or wrong, neither proves nor 
disproves the original statement. In the present instance all 
depends upon the MS from which the extant MSS were copied. 

The Apographon evidently ascribed the work to Tacitus. This, 
however, is not a proof of authorship, but only gives the subject 
of a thesis which remains to be proved. More works than one in 
reference to whose authorship the MSS evidence is as definite as 
it is in the case of the Dialogus, are now held by critics not to 
belong to the authors to whom they are assigned by the MSS. 
Experimenters in both prose and poetry freely attached their 
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essays to the writings of greater men, while the entitlement of the 
work of Cornificius by the scribes shows the possibility of serious 
errors of judgment in reference to authorship. That Roman 
critics were not always able to decide this question is shown by 
the varying statements about the number of the works of Plautus. 
Gellius 3, 3, 11, 'feruntur sub Plauti nomine comoediae circiter 
centum atque triginta ; sed homo eruditissimus, L. Aelius, quin- 
que et viginti eius esse solas existimavit.' Servius Praef. in Aen., 
' Plautum alii dicunt unam et viginti fabulas scripsisse, alii quadra- 
ginta, alii centum.' In the case of these works and all others of a 
similar character, the validity of the MSS evidence to authorship 
has been tested by evidence based on the stylistic features of the 
work contained. This method cannot be reversed in the case of 
the Dialogus and the MSS testimony be considered as a proof of 
authorship. The MSS only give us for investigation the subject, 
" Tacitus wrote the Dialogus de Oratoribus." The date when the 
recorded dialogue took place has been considered in a preceding 
article, and the present discussion will be confined to an examina- 
tion of two lines of evidence, that furnished by statements which 
have a bearing on the date of publication, and that furnished by 
the language and style of the Dialogus. 

I. — Date of Publication. 

1 . Condition of Oratory under Domitian. — The work is addressed 
to Fabius Justus, and is an answer to his frequent inquiries about 
the decline of Roman oratory, and the practical supplanting 
of the orator by the 'causidici et advocati et patroni et quidvis 
potius quam oratores vocantur.' No date can be absolutely fixed 
when such a condition of affairs existed at Rome. But the frequent 
- mention of the 'causidici' by Martial, the wail of Tacitus in the 
• Agricola (c. 2) over the loss of free oratory under Domitian, and 
the expressions of joy in the Agr. (c. 3) and the Hist. (I 1) because 
of its re-establishment under Nerva and Trajan ; the publication 
during Domitian's reign of the great educational work of Quin- 
tilian with its allusions, e. g. 1, 12, 16; 12, 1, 25, to the ideal 
orator as compared with the pleader, 'quern denique causidicum 
vulgo vocant ' ; the testimony of Pliny the Younger, e. g. Ep. 3, 18, 
5 ; 8, 12, 1 to the condition of literature at that time, show that all 
the conditions mentioned in the Dialogus were realized while 
Domitian was emperor. The fact that Quintilian was optimistic, 
taken in connection with the fact that he praised Domitian almost 
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without stint (see Peterson, Quint. Intr. xi), merely shows that 
there was ample room, even in that period of oratorical silence, 
for rhetorical work by any writer who would not antagonize 
imperial despotism. 

2. Fabius Justus. — Fabius Justus, to whom the work is addressed, 
was probably the friend of Pliny the Younger, and Consul Suffec- 
tus, in 102 A. D. If as fortunate as Pliny and Tacitus in official ' 
promotion, he would be about the same age as they, so that the 
date of his birth may be placed about 60 A. D. However, the^ 
establishment of the exact date of his birth would be of no 
service, for we do not know whether the Dialogus was addressed 
to him as a student, answering some questions which had arisen 
while he was still at school, or whether it is a complimentary 
work addressed to him at a later period in life. If for the first 
purpose, it may be compared to some of the works of Seneca 
addressed to Lucilius. (See N. Q. 3, 1, 1.) But if the work 
was written by Tacitus in 82 (?) A. D., he would not be recom- 
mended to Fabius by the prestige of his age as was the case 
with Seneca addressing Lucilius. More probability attaches to 
the second alternative. The Dialogus in form is imitative, 
everywhere showing the results of a careful study of the works 
of Cicero. The motive given for writing the Dialogus is the 
same as that for writing the Laelius. The words of Cicero 
(Laelius 1, 4), 'cum enim saepe rr.ecum ageres,' are slightly 
varied at the beginning of the Dialogus, 'saepe ex me requiris.' 
The placing of a veil, perfectly transparent in the Laelius, over 
the personality of the author by representing the work as the 
recorded recollection of the conversation of men fitted for the 
task of discussion, is the same in both. The division of the 
remarks of Messalla into three parts is evidently fashioned after 
the presentation of the remarks of Laelius by Cicero. Both works 
contain a reference to the student days of the writers. So similar 
are the motives for authorship, as well as the form of presentation, 
that it is not improbable that the opening words of the Dialogus 
contained for Fabius a subtle allusion to the fact that he and the 
writer were a pair of friends to be compared to Atticus and 
Cicero. 

The words describing Aper and Secundus, and the writer's own 
student days, are likewise capable of a double interpretation. The 
characterization of the two men is modelled after the characteri- 
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zation of Crassus and Antonius in Cic. de Orat. 2, 1, 4. Secundus 
is mentioned three times by Quintilian (10, 1, 120; 10, 3, 12 ; 12, 
10, 11), but we know of Aper only from the Dialogus, where he 
is extolled very probably only to make the pair correspond to 
Crassus and Antonius. The characterization was for the benefit 
of Fabius, whose ignorance of the men may be due to the fact that 
he was too young at the time of the dialogue to be conversant 
with the history of the day, or it may mean that the work was 
written at such a distance from the time of the dialogue that the 
recollection of them may have fallen from his mind. Against the 
first may be urged the fact that Fabius was nearly of the same age 
as Tacitus. The second interpretation is sustained by the fact 
that the repeated inquiries of Fabius indicate a considerable 
degree of intimacy with the writer, the main facts of whose life 
when a student would be better known to a student-friend 
inquirer than to an inquirer of more mature years from whose 
mind it might be supposed, at least for the purposes of literary 
reproduction, that they had faded. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that Cicero gives in the Laelius, for the benefit of Atticus, 
similar details of his own student days. 

3. The Death of the Interlocutors, — Following Cicero as a 
model, the work was probably not written till after the death of 
the men who are represented as taking part in the dialogue. Of 
the death of Aper, and of Messalla, whose name does not appear 
in Pliny's correspondence, nothing whatever is known, and within 
reasonable limits after the time of the dialogue, one assumed 
date is as good as another. The words of Quintilian (10, 1, 120), 
' Iulio Secundo, si longior contigisset aetas,' show that he was 
dead when Quintilian wrote, 93 A. D., but how long he had 
been dead at that time cannot be determined. 

Dio Cassius, LXVII 12 Mdrepvov 8e ao^nuTxfv on Kara Tvpavvav efjre Tt 
ao-Kwv aneKTttve, is adduced as testimony that Maternus was put to 
death by Domitian in 91 A. D. However, the word o-o<pi<rrr)s used 
by Dio has been taken as evidence that the Maternus put to death 
by Domitian could not have been the Maternus of the Dialogus 
who had won renown as a poet. Whatever may have been the 
real value of the literary work of Maternus, Roman writers are 
profoundly silent as to his fate. The absence from the writings of 
the time of Domitian of any mention of his name may indicate 
either that the Dialogus gives an exaggerated estimate of his 
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power, or that his repeated assaults had rendered him obnoxious 
to Domitian and his favorites, and that Quintilian, enjoying the 
favors of the imperialists, passed him by for this reason. Where 
Dio obtained his information we cannot tell. Certainly not directly, 
just as he put it, from any Roman writer. The word ' sophistes ' 
up to the time of Tacitus is rarely if ever applied to a Roman. It 
is used by Juvenal (7, 167) applied to declaimers, and several times 
by Gellius, referring to the old Greek sophists, and twice (17, 
5, 3 ; 21, 1) to Greeks of his own day. In the Ps. Seneca ad 
Paulum, Ep. II, the supposed Paul calls Seneca ' censor, sophista, 
magister tanti principis,' a free use of the word corresponding to the 
use of it in later times among the Greeks, when the word returned 
into honor and was applied to rhetoricians and prose writers, and 
by Lucian to Christ (de Morte Pere. 13. Ill 337), to Socrates 
(Dial. Mort. XXI 2. I 421), and to Aristotle (Dial. Mort. XII 3. 
I 384). The word as used by Dio must be interpreted as it is 
used by the writers of the same age, and little can be staked on 
an account by a Greek who applies to a Roman a term freely 
used by the Greeks and by them applied to men to whom the 
term sophist cannot now be applied. At the distance of 130 years 
from the event described, Dio could easily be mistaken, from a 
Roman standpoint, in the application of crocfiurrris to a man who 
was both an advocate and a poet who recited his own verses. 

While the negative argument based on the word o-o^uor^r fails 
to show that it was not the Maternus of the Dialogus who was put 
to death by Domitian, it must be admitted that the attitude of 
Maternus toward the government as stated by Dio corresponds to 
the attitude of the Dialogus Maternus to those in power. The 
cause of the dialogue was a gathering of the friends of Maternus 
to talk about a recitation of his 'cum ofFendisse potentium animos 
diceretur, tamquam in eo tragoediae argumento sui oblitus tantum 
Catonem cogitasset.' Secundus advocates a remodelling, that the 
work might be ' non quidem meliorem, sed tamen securiorem.' But 
Maternus is firm : ' leges quid Maternus sibi debuerit et agnosces 
quae audisti. quod si qua omisit Cato, sequenti recitatione Thyestes 
dicet.' Settled hostility to tyranny is expressed by Maternus, and 
he satisfies at least that portion of the statement of Dio in which 
are given the reasons for his death. We must either accept the 
identity of the two, or hold, on purely hypothetical grounds, to the 
contemporaneous existence of two men bearing the same name 
and possessing the same psychological attitude toward tyranny, 
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and for this there is no valid reason presented in the use of the 
word tro$ioTijs by Dio. 

4. Men Adversely Criticised. — Prudential reasons on the part 
of the writer may be considered strong enough to have prevented 
the publication of the Dialogus during the life of the men who are 
adversely criticised in it. Marcellus committed suicide in 79 A. D. 
Quintilian, e. g. 5, 13, 48; 10, 1, 119 ; 12, 10, n, refers to Vibius 
Crispus as already dead, but the date of his death cannot be 
determined. This, however, is not of the least importance if the 
hypothesis advanced by Gudeman (Dial. Proleg. xxx) can be 
sustained that Crispus was in disfavor during the reign of Titus and 
that the Dialogus was written at that time. It is held that he 
repeatedly got into trouble under Vespasian, is not mentioned 
under Titus, who, according to Suet. Titus 8, persecuted the 
informers, and was again in high favor under Domitian. 

The evidence for his trouble under Vespasian is given by Tac. 
Hist. 4, 41. 43. In c. 40 he says, 'quo die senatum ingressus est 
. Domitianus, de absentia patris fratrisque et iuventa sua pauca et 
modica disseruit.' Then followed the plea of Messalla for Regulus, 
and the attack of Helvidius on Marcellus. The conclusion of the 
whole affair is concisely summed up by Tacitus, c. 44, 5 'patres 
coeptatam libertatem, postquam obviam itum, omisere.' Instead 
of being any real trouble for Crispus, it was for him a triumph as 
it was for Marcellus. (See Gudeman, ad Dial. 5, 30.) This was 
a victory of the imperial favorites over the senate, and in the case 
of Marcellus and Crispus there had been no break with the emperor 
up to the time when the dialogue took .place. This is shown by 
the statement made concerning them in the Dialogus, c. 8, 18, 
' per multos iam annos potentissimi sunt civitatis ac, donee libuit, 
principes fori, nunc principes in Caesaris amicitia agunt feruntque 
cuncta atque ab ipso principe cum quadam reverentia diliguntur.' 
At the very beginning of the reign of Domitian, Crispus was high 
in power. Suet. Dom. 3, 'inter initia principatus . . . ut cuidam 
interroganti, essetne quis intus cum Caesare non absurde responsum 
sit a Vibio Crispo ne muscam quidem.' Triumphant at the first 
appearance of Domitian in the senate, high in honor at the begin- 
ning of his reign, under Titus, owing to his own friendship and 
that of Titus for Domitian, his position would not be materially 
changed. That Titus held Domitian in high honor is shown by 
Suet. Titus 9, ' Fratrem . . . neque occidere neque seponere ac ne 
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in minore quidem honore habere sustinuit, sed, ut a primo imperii 
die, consortem successoremque testari perseveravit.' The friend 
of Vespasian and of Domitian, the possessor of vast wealth which 
he calmly enjoyed during their reigns, it is not at all improbable 
that he may have been a friend of Titus also, who, according to 
Suet. Tit. 7, 'amicos elegit, quibus etiam post eum principes ut et 
sibi et rei publicae necessariis adquieverunt praecipueque sunt usi.' 
Titus, it is true, did punish informers, but long before this, Crispus 
had risen to the rank of a gentleman, and was beyond the reach 
of the vigor of Domitian who said, Suet. Dom. 9, 'princeps qui 
delatores non castigat, irritat.' The statements of Suetonius about 
Crispus, and the distinction clearly indicated between common 
informers and the friends of the emperor, are sufficient to show 
the untenability of the hypothesis of the temporary weakening of 
the power of Crispus under Titus. 

5. Iuvenis Admodum. — The words 'iuvenis admodum' used 
by the writer to designate his age at the time of the dialogue have 
a value in indicating something about the length of time which 
elapsed between the dialogue and the publication of the Dialogus. 
They are of little value in fixing the age of a person, as they are 
applied to ages from 17 to 24, and are no more definite than are 
the words ' young man.' They may be applied to a youth by any 
writer and at any time without reference to the number of years 
intervening between the time of the writing and the period in the 
life of the man described. But when a writer is speaking of him- 
self the case is different, especially when he wishes to indicate 
the time between two events. The design of the writer was to 
indicate to Fabius something as to the length of time since the 
conversation took place. But when a man is in a certain period 
of life, a reference to the same period, modified though it be as in 
the present instance, contains but little information. If the writer 
of the Dialogus was a 'iuvenis,' his reference to himself was not 
definite enough to suit so recent an event, and at the same time 
it would be an entirely unnecessary statement to call the attention 
of a 'iuvenis' to the fact that the writer was a 'iuvenis' at a time 
when there could not be the possibility of a doubt as to the fact 
in the mind of the person addressed. The words are certainly 
superfluous unless the writer was looking backward from a later 
period in life. 
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6. Discussion of the Decline of Oratory. — All the statements so 
far considered seem to indicate for the publication a date later 
than the reign of Titus. It is, however, argued by Gudemanthat 
the Dialogus, if written after the reign of Titus, would involve a 
literary anachronism, the theme with which it deals being no 
longer a theme for discussion in the time of Nerva and Trajan. 
(Dial. Proleg. xxxii.) But this statement is involved in the dis- 
cussion, and cannot be used to support any other part. It stands 
or falls with the establishment, by other lines of argument, of the 
date of publication. If the Dialogus was written under Nerva, the 
theme was discussed at that time. If written under Titus, we do 
not have the evidence that it was discussed under Nerva. The 
establishment of the date of publication is necessary before limits 
can be set to the time when the theme was discussed. The limita- 
tion placed on the date of authorship is based on the fact that the 
decline of oratory had been discussed by the Senecas and others, 
but under Domitian these voices are hushed. The work of Quin- 
tilian bears testimony to the fact. A hopeful optimistic feeling 
had taken possession of him, and the age seemed again favorable 
to the healthy growth and development of a truer eloquence, the 
decline of which no longer disturbed the reflections of Martial, 
Pliny and Tacitus. 

When the optimism of Quintilian is mentioned it must be borne 
in mind that it is the optimism of a rhetorician thriving under a 
government which Tacitus afterward branded as the most infa- 
mous. Martial, like Quintilian, stood in too close touch with des- 
potism to be a competent witness in reference to that which does 
not flourish under a despotism. The hush in the reign of Domi- 
tian was the hush of death, and Pliny and Tacitus rejoiced in the 
establishment of conditions entirely at variance with those under 
which Quintilian was optimistic. But whatever may have been 
the political influences affecting oratory, the discussion of its 
decline could have been brought about in two ways, — an answer 
so complete that it would be accepted by all ; a change so radical 
that the decline would no longer exist. In the last chapter of the 
Dialogus, Messalla admits that the discussion was in some respects 
incomplete. This admission of the chief speaker, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that there is not an adequate discussion of the 
political influences affecting oratory, shows that there was still room 
for discussion after the publication of the Dialogus. Did times so 
change that there was no need for such a discussion ? Messalla 
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(c. 28) gives a summary of the causes of the decline, and a part, 
if not all of them, were permanent. Quintilian found it necessary 
to discuss the effects of misdirected education. Pliny Ep. 1, 5, 12 
says, ' est enim mihi cum Cicerone aemulatio, nee sum contentus 
eloquentia saeculi nostri.' (Cf. Ep. 1, 16, 3; 3, 20, 4; 6, 21, 1.) 
The words of both Quintilian and Pliny indicate that the decline 
had not ended, and Tacitus expressly states that oratory under 
Domitian was dead. The freedom of expression allowed during 
the reigns of Nerva and Trajan must have been favorable to 
oratory, but men continued to be more and more dissatisfied with 
the productions of their own times, and by the time of Fronto had 
taken the most ancient of the ancients as their models. The 
incompleteness of the Dialogus discussion, the continuance of the 
adverse influences, the steady drift of literary sentiment toward 
the past, left room for discussion at any time a curious-minded 
man might turn his attention to the condition of oratory as com- 
pared with that of rhetorical practice. At no time would the 
question of Fabius have been more timely than during the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian when Quintilian was optimistic and 
Tacitus was silent. 

7. Reproduction from Memory. — An argument for the publica- 
tion of the Dialogus within six or seven years after the dialogue 
is based upon the statement of the author in reference to his 
intention of reproducing from memory a discussion that he had 
heard. If the writer was simply a recorder, discussion is at an 
end, for the entire question of authorship is solved. The Dialogus 
does not belong to the writer, but to the speakers. If Fabius was 
expecting a verbatim report of an earlier conversation, he would 
probably lose faith in the writer if the report was not written till 
twenty years after the conversation. But if the writer was indeed 
the author of the work, he is to be judged, not as a mere reporter, 
but by his artistic attitude to an ideal conversation, and in this 
judgment the question of the number of years between the hear- 
ing and the writing has no place whatever. It is a question of the 
use of literary forms of presentation, and not of the persistence of 
mental powers. In his use of a literary form, we must admit that 
the writer of the Dialogus could allow as much time between the 
dialogue and date of publication as Cicero himself had done. 
While Cicero did not actualize his speakers, and could not subor- 
dinate himself to the forms of highest literary art, still he gave to 
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later imitators of his method, a model in which conversation was 
presented with an utter disregard of the length of time that it 
might be retained in memory. The Laelius is Cicero's account of 
a supposed conversation heard by Scaevola in 129 B. C, repeated 
by him in the hearing of Cicero in 88, and published by the latter 
in 44. In other words he represents that the recorded conversa- 
tion had been retained for 85 years in the memories of two men. 

Plato, whose artistic skill none will deny, has in the Symposium 
three periods, but shorter than those of Cicero in the Laelius, — 
416 B. C, 400, and the date of publication between 384 and 372. 
See Hug, Symposium Einleitung 7. 9. 10. 

To a Roman acquainted with the Symposium or the Laelius, 
the placing of the conversation twenty years or even more in the 
past would not seem inartistic, and would have been accorded 
without question to the writer of the Dialogus. 

8. Age of Pliny and of Tacitus. — The only statement referring 
to the age of the writer is the one containing the words 'iuvenis 
admodum,' which might have been applied to any young man at 
the time of the dialogue. The date of the birth of Tacitus cannot 
be determined. All the data by which it is sought to do this are 
so flexible that at the critics' pleasure it may be variously stated. 
But the exact determination of his age at the time of the dialogue, 
taken by itself, would notaffectin any way the argument either for 
or against authorship by him, if it can be shown that the age 
of some other author, whose claims for authorship have been 
advanced, can be equally well described by the words 'iuvenis 
admodum.' 

Pliny the Younger was a precocious youth. At the age of four- 
teen (Ep. 7, 4, 2) he wrote a Greek tragedy ; in 79 A. D. he wit- 
nessed the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius (Ep. 6, 20, 5, 'agebam enim 
duodevicensimum annum'), a detailed account of which he wrote 
some twenty years later at the request of Tacitus. A year later 
(Ep. 5, 8, 8) he began to plead in the forum, and when still young 
won renown as an advocate (Ep. 1, 18, 3, 'eram acturus adulescen- 
tulus adhuc, eram in quadruplici iudicio, eram contra potentissimos 
civitatis atque amicos Caesaris . . . atque adeoilla actio mihi aures 
hominum, ilia ianuam famae patefecit'). If the dialogue took 
place in 77 A. D., Pliny might have been present and listened 
intelligently to the discussion. He might have written the Dia- 
logus under Titus or during the first years of the reign of Domi- 
tian, admitting the possibility of publication at that time. 
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Pliny compares himself and Tacitus, Ep. 7, 20,3, 'Erit rarum et 
insigne duos homines aetate dignitate propemodum aequales . . . 
alterum alterius studia fovisse. Equidem adulescentulus, cum 
iam tu fama gloriaque floreres, te sequi, tibi longo sed proximus 
inter vallo et esse et haberi concupiscebam.' The first words of the 
comparison indicate but a slight difference in the ages of the two 
men. Special emphasis, however, has been laid on the words 
longo sed proximus intervallo. When Pliny sat down to write the 
description of the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius he gave a literary 
shudder, and quoted Vergil, 'Quamquam animus meminisse hor- 
ret, incipiam.' In the same way, in comparing himself with Tacitus 
he goes back to Vergil (Aen. 5, 320) for the phrase which he 
applied to himself. The whole account of Vergil is exaggerated, 
and to take Pliny's complimentary quotation of Vergil's words as 
the statement of the exact, or even approximate mathematical 
relation of their respective ages is to step outside of the bounds 
of valid literary interpretation. 

There still remains the one statement, 'adulescentulus, cum iam 
tu fama gloriaque floreres,' as an indication of the difference in their 
ages. Tacitus was married in 78 A. D., to the daughter of Agri- 
cola, an indication that he was already a man of some note. At 
this time Pliny seems to have been with his uncle, and so con- 
tinued till the following year when he began active public life. 
The position of Tacitus as son-in-law of the powerful governor of 
Britain seems to form an adequate basis for the words of Pliny. 
So far as these data are concerned the difference in the ages of the 
two is left undetermined. If we assume that Tacitus was x years 
older than Pliny, we can assume that Pliny wrote the work x 
years after the date assumed for Tacitean authorship. The condi- 
tions of the problem enable us to shift the date for Plinian author- 
ship as often and just as far as the difference between the ages of 
the two men is shifted. The possibility of this may be denied since 
it might throw the date of publication into the reign of Domitian. 
The reference to Vibius Crispus in the Dialogus may stand in the 
way of this, but if our view of the relation of Titus to the leading 
informers is correct, authorship was as safe for Pliny during the 
first years of Domitian's reign as it was for Tacitus during the 
reign of Titus. But Pliny had opposed the friends of the emperor 
after 81 A. D., the year in which he began pleading, and might in 
a literary work put into the mouth of another man an attack on 
others of the same class. 
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II. — Language and Style of the Dialogus. 

The language of the Dialogus is that of the rhetorical schools 
of the day, and as such bears a close resemblance to the language 
of Cicero. Vogel says, 'Elocutio est omnino Quintilianeae Plinia- 
naeque quam Tacitinae longe similior.' So striking are some of 
the resemblances of the vocabulary to that of Pliny and Quintilian 
that claims have been put forth for both as authors of the work. 
These arguments are based on those features of language and 
style which are common to the Dialogus and the works of the 
others. All the arguments are fortified by a large number of 
parallel references. But there were not two authors, and argu- 
ments based solely on these resemblances must be set aside. The 
correctness of the rejection is shown by the differences between, 
the language of the Dialogus and that of the other works. But 
if the arguments based on parallel passages in the Dialogus and 
in Pliny or Quintilian do not prove identity of authorship, and 
dissimilar phenomena utterly overthrow arguments for it, the 
same conclusion must follow if we obtain similar results in com- 
parison with the works of a third, a fourth, or any number of 
authors. The claims for Tacitus must as surely be rejected as 
those for Pliny and Quintilian, unless it can be shown that the 
correspondences and differences between the Dialogus and the 
works of Tacitus must receive an interpretation which cannot be 
reasonably applied to the results obtained by other comparisons. 
Judging only by parallel passages, the arguments for Pliny, Quin- 
tilian and Tacitus seem strong, but they indicate nothing more 
than that any of the three might have written the work. Dissimi- 
larities in diction which are accepted as conclusive against the 
claims for Pliny and Quintilian, must be accepted as conclusive 
against Tacitus, except under the condition mentioned above. 

Given a mass of resemblances and differences between the Dia- 
logus and the works of Pliny, Quintilian and Tacitus, the inter- 
pretation in the case of Tacitus is supposed to be modified by the 
element of time. Given a period of fifteen years between the date 
of publication of the Dialogus and that of the other works of 
Tacitus, this will modify the interpretation of the material exam- 
ined. But the writer of the Dialogus has such elements in his 
work in common with the works of Tacitus or Pliny that after 
fifteen years of training he may develop into either a Pliny or a 
Tacitus. The style of both of these differs widely from the style 
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of the writer of the Dialogus, and when time is demanded for the 
development of the style of Tacitus, it must be borne in mind that 
nearly as many years must be allowed Pliny for a similar develop- 
ment between the date of publication of the Dialogus and that of 
his Epistles. 

1. Theory of Genetic. Development. — In the case of Pliny we do 
not have distinct masses of literary work which enable us to test 
the movement of his style during his career. In the case of 
Tacitus we do, and certain changes in his style are pointed out. 
Given certain lines of development, can they be traced backward 
till they point to an undoubted origin in the Dialogus? The 
affirmative answer to this is found in the theory of genetic devel- 
opment propounded by Wolfflin. There seem to be certain 
well-marked tendencies in different directions. Some phenomena 
of the Dialogus become more and more frequent in the historical 
works of Tacitus. Others characteristic of the Dialogus suffer 
atrophy and are lost. 

Connected with this theory, or rather antecedent to it, is the 
hypothesis of the psychological changes in Tacitus caused by the 
horrors witnessed under Domitian. Let us consider the hypo- 
thesis. Tacitus left Rome in 89 A. D. and did not return till after 
the death of Agricola. Accepting as the record of an eye- 
witness the account given in Agr., c. 45, of the last years of Domi- 
tian, the experience of Tacitus must have been confined to three 
years. He was then a man thirty-five or forty years old. His 
education had long been finished. The outlines of his form 
of expression must by this time have been fixed. Then came 
three years of the Domitian horror, the clouds cleared away and 
peace and freedom of speech returned under Nerva and were 
continued under Trajan. The last years of Domitian could not 
undo the educational equipment which he had in 93 A. D. New 
elements in his style must come to it through the psychic forces 
affected by the horrors which he had seen. Granting that there 
was aroused in him a new attitude to tyranny, it is assumption to 
say that the change was so pervasive, so persistent, that it affected 
his attitude toward any other social or political forces than the 
ones which furnished the occasion for the change in his reflective 
attitude. Tacitus himself indicates this when he states at the 
beginning of the Agr. and of the Hist, his appreciation of the free 
conditions under which he wrote. 
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As an hypothesis to account for changes in style, it may be 
used in the case of Pliny as well as in the case of Tacitus. It has 
to do only with the emotional element in Tacitus, while the theory 
of genetic development has to do with verbal changes into which 
the emotional element has not been shown to enter, for a man 
actuated by intense hatred of tyranny would not be likely to pause 
and deliberate on the spelling of a word or the use of one com- 
pound for another. 

Among the best examples adduced as proof of this develop- 
ment are a) The displacement, in the later works of Tacitus, of 
eligere by deligere, offensa by offensio, cupiditas by cupido, 
deinde by dein. b) The recurrence of some Dialogus words only 
in the smaller works of Tacitus, and with this can be placed some 
apparent reversions in the Annals to the form of statement in the 
Dialogus. c) The continuously decreasing number of synony- 
mous collocations. 

a. These examples are conclusive against any argument based 
on them that Tacitus did not write the Dialogus. They are of no 
value in showing that he did write it. They are the prevailing 
forms used by the writers of the age. For Pliny and Quintilian, 
the Tacitean forms are unusual, while the Dialogus forms are the 
regular ones, and for this reason they form a stronger argument 
for them than they do for Tacitus, for whom they can be used 
only on the pre-acceptance of the validity of the MSS title. It 
must be admitted that these lines of development run through all 
the works of Tacitus, but when they are traced backward they 
converge toward not only the Dialogus but other works as well. 
They show the possibility of connecting the Dialogus with the 
other works of Tacitus, but they show no more probability of it 
than they do of a connection with the works of Pliny or of Quin- 
tilian. 

b. The two phenomena stated in this division are only two indi- 
cations of one fact — the overlapping of the vocabulary of the Dia- 
logus by the vocabulary of the works of Tacitus. Every one of 
these contains expressions found only in it and the Dialogus. 
While there can be no exact classification owing to some differ- 
ences in textual readings, we have divided the words in the Tac. 
Lex. (A — reliquus) into thirty-one classes to find out the number 
of words used in each work assigned to Tacitus, and the number 
which occur in two or more of them. Including a few participial 
nouns in -um, e. g. edictum, delictum, and factum, and a few 
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participial adjectives, e. g. constans, praestans, expeditus and 
expertus, there were in all 4669. The following statement gives 
a portion of the results : 

In A. 3890, H. 3200, Agr. 1395, Germ. 1282, Dial. 1405. 
Only in " 893, " 352, " 50, " 87, " 157. 

" " A. and D. 89, A. and Agr. 63, A. and Germ. 92. 

There are more words found only in the Annals and Dialogus 
than are found only in the Annals, the Germania and the Agri- 
cola. This seems to indicate a reversion to the vocabulary of the 
Dialogus. But excluding the Annals, there are found in the other 
works of Tacitus all but 113 words of the Agr., 139 of the Germ., 
and 246 of the Dial. The larger number of words found only in 
the A. and Dial, is simply the result of the fact that when Tacitus 
wrote the Annals, 246 words of the Dial, and 252 of the Agr. and 
Germ, had not been used in any other of his works. The per 
cent, of the hitherto unrepeated vocabulary used in the Annals is 
less for the Dial, than for either of the other works. 

That this phenomenon is merely the result of accidental over- 
lapping can be shown in another way. Selecting 1405 words, (A — 
reliquus) from a continuous section at the beginning of the 
Panegyricus of Pliny, and arranging these and the words of 
Tacitus, excluding those found only in the Dialogus, the results 
in the 31 classes very closely correspond. With this substitution 
of the Panegyric vocabulary for that of the Dialogus, the number 
for each work was as follows : 

Only in A. 887, H. 335, Agr. 49, Germ. 92, Pan. 118. 
" " A. and P. 95. 

These correspond very closely with the numbers given above, and 
the correspondence is about as close throughout the thirty-one 
classes, the numbers given being fair representatives of them all. 
Inasmuch as the vocabulary of the Panegyricus when compared 
with that of Tacitus, exhibits throughout the same results as are 
obtained by comparing the vocabulary of the Dialogus under 
exactly the same conditions, the reversion theory is shown not to 
have a basis of fact. At the same time, as there are about the 
same number of words in the Panegyric section that are found in 
one or both of the smaller works of Tacitus, but in neither of the 
larger ones, the recurrence of some of the words of the Dialogus 
in only the smaller works of Tacitus is shown to have no bearing on 
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the question of the authorship of the Dialogus. While complete 
comparisons cannot be made till the Lexicon is finished, still the 
masses compared are so large that there can be no doubt as to 
the character of the final results. They will surely show that the 
phenomena mentioned in this section are common to works by 
different authors, and that these occurrences in the works of 
Tacitus indicate nothing as to authorship. 

c. The number of synonymous collocations decreases steadily 
from the Dialogus through the works of Tacitus. This fact is 
established, but are the Agricola and the Germania the means 
between the extremes of the Dialogus and the Annals, or are they 
the independent beginnings of a new style in which this element 
was much less common and decreased to the end? In answering 
this question we are met by two facts : So freely are these collo- 
cations allowed in the Dialogus that about a dozen are used which 
" apparently lack an exact or an analogous equivalent either in the 
writings of Tacitus or elsewhere." About the same number are 
paralleled only in the Agricola and the Germania. The following 
is the list given by Gudeman, Dial. Proleg. lv. With the Dialo- 
gus forms are also given the forms used by Tacitus so as to show 
the differences in the minor details of the form of statement: 

Metus et terror, c. 5, 22 : Agr. 32, 8 metus ac terror ; tueri et 
defendere, c. 7, 8 : G. 14, 4 defendere, tueri ; nemora et luci, c. 9, 
32 ; 1 2, 1 : G. 9, 8 1. ac n. ; 10, 1 2 n. ac 1. ; 45, 22 nemora lucosque ; 
fortuitus et subitus (Baehrens ac subitus), c. 10, 31 = G. n, 4; 
aut gloria maior aut augustior honor, c. 12, 14 : G. 5, 5 suus 
honor aut gloria ; ingenium ac studium, c. 14, 10 : Agr. 3, 8 
ingenia studiaque; caeli siderumque, c. 16, 29 : Agr. 12, 14 
caelum et sidera ; vi et potestate, c. 19, 23 : (H. 2, 39, 2 v. ac p.) ; 
G. 42, 8 vis et potentia; vim et ardorem, c. 24, 2 : Agr. 8, 3 vim 
ardoremque; (H. 1, 62 ardor et vis); severitate ac disciplina, c. 
28, 11; d. ac s. 28, 25 : G. 25, 7 d. et s.; ac non studia modo 
curasque, sed remissiones etiam lususque, c. 28, 20 : Agr. 9, 8 
tempora curarum remissionumque ; non probitati neque modestiae, 
c. 29, 7 ; p. et m. 40, 8 : G. 36, 4 modestia ac probitas; angustis 
et brevibus, c. 30, 27 = G. 6, 3 ; consilio et auctoritate, c. 36, 22 : 
G. 12, 11 consilium simul et auctoritas ; quies et . . . otium et . . . 
tranquillitas et . . . disciplina, c. 38, 17 : Agr. 6, 14; 21, 3; 42, 5 
quiete et otio ; 40, 18 tranquillitatem atque otium. 

Most of these can be found in other authors whose style has 
little in common with the style of Tacitus. It should be noticed 
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that there is indisputable parallelism in but tew of the passages. 
Angustis et brevibus, c. 30, 27 = G. 6, 3, and the words are used 
in reverse order in Pliny Ep. 2, 7, 4 vita eius brevis et angusta. 
Quies et otium occur several times in Tacitus, but in the Dialogus 
they are only a part of the statement, c. 38, 17 quies et . . . otium 
et . . . tranquillitas et . . . disciplina. Sen. N. Q. 1, 2, 8 has the first 
three combined. Fortuitus et subitus, c. 10, 31, is probably 
correct, as et is used by Cicero in the same collocation which is 
found also G. 11, 4. The arrangement of the words in the collo- 
cations and the connectives are in most instances different in the 
works under consideration, which shows that Tacitus did not deal 
with the mere words in the same way as the author of the Dia- 
logus. As the collocations in the works are not really parallel, 
they do not prove that the Dialogus is on the line of development 
running through the works of Tacitus, and for that reason this 
feature of the style of the Dialogus is shown not to be the basis 
out of which was developed the similar feature in the style of 
Tacitus. 

2. Parallel References. — The Dialogus presents the same gen- 
eral features as the other works of the period in the arrangement 
of words and the use of rhetorical figures. In the use of words 
there are many striking coincidences in the Dialogus and the 
works of Tacitus. These have been presented by Gudeman 
(Dial. Proleg. xlvi-xlix) with such fulness that his collections 
form a secure basis for comparisons in this respect between the 
Dialogus and the works of Tacitus. The coincidences, however, 
do not prove identity of authorship, though they may be used to 
strengthen other lines of argument. Taken by themselves, they 
tend to show that Tacitus might have written the Dialogus. 
Similar coincidences tend to show that Pliny or Quintilian might 
have written it. But setting aside this fact, the value of the coin- 
cidences must be determined in accordance with a few general 
considerations. 

a. Some of the expressions are met with in authors whose style 
differs widely from that of the Dialogus and the works of Tacitus. 
This indicates that the words were within easy reach of any writer 
who wished to use them in the expression of ideas which were by 
no means abstruse or uncommon. Writers differing widely in 
style might readily select the same word in touching upon a 
similar point in very different lines of literary development. This 
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is shown by the use of the word proeliator by Justinus, Val. Max., 
Tacitus and the writer of the Dialogus. b. The use of other 
words may be due entirely to the sources from which Tacitus and 
the writer of the Dialogus derived the main elements of their 
style. In Tacitus we have a reflection of Sallust and of Vergil ; 
in the Dialogus, of Cicero. Elements common to the two sources 
may move along in entirely different currents of literary expres- 
sion, and at the same period appear in works very unlike each 
other in style. Given an expression in Cicero and also in Sallust, 
Livy or Vergil, and students of each, entirely independent of 
each other, may reproduce the same expression. As illustrations 
of this may be given concessive ut, quod si, ante . . . post: ' supe- 
rior to . . . inferior ' (Sail., Livy, Sen. Phil.), c. Other words 
seem to have been the common property of the writers of the 
time. This is due to a common literary inheritance, and the 
influence of the rhetorical schools and their teachers. If it were 
proved, or if we accepted the supposition that Tacitus was for a 
time a pupil of Quintilian, the phenomena common to his writings 
and those of the pupils of Quintilian might be assigned to a 
common source, and all their value for this discussion would be 
lost. Ipse may be taken as an illustration of this and even of a 
still wider connection. According to Gudeman (1,4) it occurs 66 
times in the Dialogus, and in proportionately still larger ratio in 
the Histories. The Laelius of Cicero has the word relatively more 
frequently than has the Dialogus. A section as long as the Dia- 
logus, chosen at random from the works of Seneca, had nearly as 
many occurrences ; one from Pliny's Epistles had more. If we 
test all the parallel passages in the Dialogus and the works of 
Tacitus, many must be rejected as of no weight in showing iden- 
tity of authorship. The residue must then be examined in con- 
nection with the residue obtained by treating the parallels in 
Pliny and Quintilian in the same way. A dozen unique parallels 
in Tacitus cannot be accepted as a certain indication of identity of 
authorship if it can be shown that there are ten in the works of 
Pliny. Until this careful examination is made of the works 
written about the same time as the Dialogus, it will be impossible 
to know just what weight is to be attached to the parallels adduced 
to indicate Tacitean authorship for the Dialogus. At the present 
time their value in the discussion of authorship is hardly commen- 
surate with the mass. 
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3. Stylistic Divergences. — The various stylistic phases examined 
do not clearly point to Tacitus as the author of the Dialogus, and 
it will be necessary to present some other prominent characteris- 
tics of the latter. It is necessary to do this on account of the 
number of divergences from the form of statement in Tacitus. 
There are in it a score of an-, tip., more than 150 words in the Tac. 
Lex. (A — reliquus) and a goodly number of meanings not found 
in Tacitus ; a large number of words and meanings which can be 
paralleled by only a single occurrence in Tacitus ; a number of 
stylistic laws which hold good for Tacitus, but for the Dialogus 
only by a change of text (see Gudeman ad c. 10, 25; 13, 19; 13, 
24 ; 17, 25 ; 37, 18 ; 38, 2) ; a number of passages in which con- 
sistent Tacitean usage requires a change of text (see Gudeman ad 
c. 2, 15 ; 10, 20; 10, 36; 2i, 33; 22, 3; 28, 14). Taking the text 
either with or without the changes made for the sake of confor- 
mity to the Tacitean norm, there are such a number of differ- 
ences between the works that they cannot be put aside as of no 
value in the discussion. 

4. Cumulative Sentences in the Dialogus. — Excluding the 
exclamatory and interrogative sentences in the Dialogus, the 
normal sentence is very long. There are numerous instances of 
the libration of clauses, and anaphora is common. In addition to 
the anaphoric clauses there are a number of successive clauses 
usually parallel in construction, and without connectives, e. g. 5, 22 
praesidium amicis, opem alienis, salutem periclitantibus, invidis 
vero et inimicis metum et terrorem feras; 9, 15 toto anno, per 
omnes dies, magna noctium parte; 22, 11 lentus . . . longus . . . 
otiosus; 25, 18 adstrictior Calvus, nervosior Asinius, splendidior 
Caesar, amarior Caelius, gravior Brutus, vehementior et plenior 
et valentior Cicero ; 31, 28 Academici . . . Plato . . . Xenophon ; 
32, 15 ignorent . . . non teneant . . . derideant . . . reformident ; 
34, 8 magnus . . . multum . . . plurimum ; 34, 27 discipulus . . . 
auditor . . . sectator ; 34, 29 notae . . . non novi . . . frequens . . . 
saepe cognitae. 

Asyndeton with unmodified words is rarely allowed, e. g. 23, 10 
fastidiunt, oderunt, Calvi mirantur. On the other hand, polysyn- 
detic et more than three times repeated is comparatively frequent, 
e. g. 10, 17 ; 17, 4 sed Ciceronem et Caesarem et Caelium, et 
Calvum et Brutum et Asinium et Messallam ; 18, 5; 19, 12; 25, 
*5 ! 37> IZ ! 39. 2 °- Gudeman ad 10, 17 cites three passages from 
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the works of Tacitus, and adds " Thereafter it disappears entirely, 
an asyndeton or variations with et, ac, que taking its place." Con- 
trary to Tacitean usage, aut is repeated three or four times, e. g. 
7, 5 ; 9, 22; 15, 9; 35, 19 praemia aut electiones aut remedia aut 
incesta aut quidquid aliud. The same freedom is used with sive, 
vel and neque. Taken as a whole, judging by the examples 
collected by Weinkoff, pp. 81 seqq., the Dialogus sentences con- 
trasted with the Tacitean sentences are cumulative. Neque, for 
example, c. 38, 12, occurs five times in succession, followed by non 
denique. In Tacitus it occurs no more than three times in succes- 
sion, H. 4, 74, 4. While the cumulative character of the Dialogus 
sentence differentiates it from the normal Tacitean sentence, the 
most noticeable feature is the duplication of corresponding parts. 

5. Duplication of Parts. — The number of instances is compara- 
tively small in which three or more single terms are repeated. 
Two of the best illustrations of this are the following: 31, 17 sive 
apud infestos, s. ap. cupidos, s. ap. invidentes, s. ap. tristes, s. ap. 
timentes; 18, 5 horridi et impoliti et rudes et informes et quos . . . 
Of these there are about 40. We have noticed about 130 instances 
in which there has been repetition of pairs of modified words, e. g. 
28, 6 desidia iuventutis et neglegentia parentum et inscientia 
praecipientium et oblivione moris antiqui ; 21,17 sordes verborum 
et hians compositio et inconditi sensus ; 8, 30 causis forensibus et 
oratorio studio. The latter is a good example of the repetition of 
modified parts, but the number of these is scarcely one-third as 
large as the number in which the words are not modified, though 
a parallel construction is not always preserved in the two parts of 
the pair, e. g. 10, 33 notabilem et cum auctoritate dicturam ; 11, 9 
improbam et studiorum quoque sacra profanantem ; 22, 8 iam 
senior et iuxta finem vitae ; 35, 15 leviores et minus prudentiae 
exigentes. Most of the pairs consist of two similar words 
repeated without modification, e. g. 8, 20 agunt feruntque; n, 11 
notitiae ac nominis ; 12, 5 pura atque innocentia ; 8, 12 sordidius et 
abiectius. These illustrate the usage with different parts of speech 
and different connectives, though et is used in most cases. Some 
features of this general usage are worthy of special consideration. 

a. Synonymous Collocations. — These form but a small part of 
the entire number, yet the originality of the author is shown by 
the number which have no parallel in other writers. So strongly 
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marked is this feature of the style that we should expect abun- 
dant evidences of it in any later work by the same writer. The 
ones common to the smaller works have already been analyzed. 
However, but a comparatively few of them appear in Tacitus, and 
the combinations in Tacitus are often very different. The follow- 
ing, including some groups not synonymous, will illustrate this : 
1, 17 animi et ingenii (21, 41) : G. 29, n mente animoque; H. 1, 
84, 4 quern animum, quas mentes ; Agr. 24, 9 ingenia cultusque 
hominum ; 42, 14 proprium humani ingenii . . . Domitiani vero 
natura ; Ann. 4, 33, 6 natura . . . ingenia ; Agr. 3, 8 ingenia studi- 
aque; 10, 2 curae ingeniive; H. 2, 10, 4 pecunia, potentia, inge- 
nio ; H. 4, 44, 15 ingenia et opes et . . . potentia. These are the 
combinations of the word ingenium in the works of Tacitus. In 
the Dialogus we have, 2, 12 ingenio et vi naturae; 16, 3 erudi- 
tionem et i.; 21, 14 i. ac vires; 36, 29 i. et eloquentia; 37, 11 i. et 
oratione; 1, 2 i. gloriaque; 24, 4 i. ac spiritu. 

2, 16 industriae et laboris: Agr. 42, 21 i. ac vigor; Ann. 4, 1, 
19 i. ac vigilantia ; H. 2, 90, 3 i. temperantiamque ; Ann. 1, 44, 20; 
H. 1, 45, 8 i. innocentiaeque ; Ann. 3, 54, 26 i. ac severitatem; 16, 
23, 3 iustitia atque i.; H. 2, 95, 10 probitate aut i. Dial. 30, 9 
infinitus labor et cotidiana meditatio. Ann. 4, 61, 5 meditatio et 
labor. The latter is frequently found combined with other nouns, 
e. g. patientia, constantia, vigilantia, periculum and opus, but not 
with industria. 

2, 12 institutione et litteris. Ann. 16, 34, 4 Cynicae institu- 
tionis. Litterae, meaning literature, is found four times in the 
Dial., once in Tacitus, H. 4, 86, n. 

8, 30 honoribus et ornamentis et facultatibus refertas domus. 
In Tac, ornamentum is always modified by consularis or trium- 
phalis. 

11, 4 detrectaret poetas . . . studium prosterneret. In Tac. 
detrectare does not have a personal object ; prosternere always 
takes one, except Ann. 3, 46, 15 molem (i. e. ferratos) p. 

11, 11 ; 36, 20 notitiae ac nominis. notitia also c. 5, 18; 13, 6. 
G. 13, 16; H. 2, 37, 7 nomen, gloria. 

11, 15 aera et imagines: Agr. 46, 11 imaginibus quae marmore 
aut aere finguntur. Ann. 4, 43, 9 monimenta sculpta saxis et 
aere prisco. 

12, 19 fabulosa nimis et composita; c. 31, 3 fictis nee ad verita- 
tem accedentibus. Agr. 40, 11 ; H. 3, 78, 7 net. et compos.; H. 
2, 50, 6 conquirere fabulosa et fictis oblectare. 
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21, 27 fecerunt carmina et in bibliothecas retulerunt. In Tac. 
carmen is used five times with factito, which is not in the Dialogus. 

23, 27; 25, 30 malignitas et invidia: Agr. 41, 17 malignitate et 
livore. H. 1, 1, 11 obtrectatio et livor . . . adulationi . . . malig- 
nitati. Malignitas is also found, c. 15, 6; 18, 16 uncombined, but 
in Tacitus it is used only in connection with livor. 

31, 11 naturam humanam et vim virtutum. Natura humana is 
not in Tacitus. Agr. 42, 14 h. ingenii. H. 1, 22, 16, reversed. 
H. 1, 15, 22 h. animi. H. 1, 55, 4; 2, 20, 7 insita mortalibus 
natura. 

34, 28 eruditus et adsuefactus alienis experimentis : Agr. 19, 2 
doctus per aliena experimenta. 

b. Amplification in one of the Parts. — Natus. 12,10 usus recens 
et malis moribus natus ; 10, 24 immanes illos et ad pugnam natos 
lacertos ; 6, 4 libero et ingenuo animo et ad voluptates honestas 
nato; 7, 3 homo novus et in civitate minime favorabili natus; 16, 
18 veteres et olim natos. Tacitus has no parallel examples. 

Dignus. 16, 1 magnam et dignam tractatu ; 20, 15 inlustre et 
dignum memoria. Pliny Ep. 1, 17, 2 pulchrum et magna laude 
dignum ; 1, 22, 10 arduum in primis et praecipua laude dignum. 

Et nullus. 12, 8 in ilia casta et nullis contacta vitiis pectora. 
28, 26 sincera et integra et nullis pravitatibus detorta . . . natura. 
Similar instances are given from Tacitus by Gudeman, Dial. 
Proleg. lvi. b., and are not uncommon in Seneca. 

Future Participle. 10, 34 notabilem et cum auctoritate dictu- 
ram ; 33, 9 iuvenes iam et forum ingressuri ; 37, 4 inertes et non 
suffecturi honoribus. 

A few other participles which show a slight difference between 
the Dialogus and Tacitus will be given here, though they do not 
properly come under this head. 22, 15 firmus et duraturus ; 34, 
24 magnam et duraturam. Duraturus is not used as an adjective 
by Tacitus. 9, 23 mansurum in animo cuiusquam beneficium. 
This is the only instance in the Dial, where the fut. part, is used 
in which the parts are not duplicated. In Tacitus mansurus is 
found several times, both singly and as one of a pair (see Tac. 
£.ex.) This is however not a significant fact, for mansurus was so 
used by Vergil and Ovid, and several times by both the Senecas, 
and is found in Pliny, Quintilian and other writers of the period. 

Adjectives and Adverbs. 6, 16 inter tacentes et in unum con- 
versos. 7, 13 negotiosos et rebus intentos. 11, 9 improbam et 
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studiorum quoque sacra profanantem. 12, 17 dis genitos sa- 
crosque. 16, 27 breve et in proximo. 18, 3 in medio sitam et 
propiorem. 22, 8 iam senior et iuxta finem vitae. 26, 20 incom- 
positus et studio feriendi plerumque deiectus. 29, 3 vilissimus 
nee cuiquam serio ministerio accommodatus. 30, 29 ornate et 
apte ad persuadendum. 31,3 fictis nee ... ad veritatem acce- 
dentibus. 41, 18 invidiosis et excedentibus modum defensionibus. 
31, 21 parato . . . et ad omnem usum reposito. 31, 26 aptos et in 
omnem disputationem paratos. 41, 13 inter bonos mores et in 
obsequium regentis paratos. Parallel Tacitean expressions seem 
confined to paratus. 

c. Miscellaneous. — To this fondness for duplication may be 
ascribed the instances of hendyadis: 1, 14; 10, 23; 20, 21; 21, 14; 
28, 12; 34, 1 ; 39, 7. It is also the cause of some expressions 
which are tautological: 26, 1 optimo et perfectissimo. 34, 19 
optimus et electissimus. The duplication has affected both parts 
of the statement 41, 16 non imperiti et multi deliberent sed sapien- 
tissimus et unus. It is this prevailing tendency on the part of the 
writer which accounts for fatalis et meus dies (13, 25), longum et 
unum annum (17, 13), and solus et unus (34, 32), which are com- 
bined in other authors, though solus et unus seems confined to 
the Dialogus, and represents the author's usual method of con- 
necting the parts in such expressions. Compare with the apolo- 
getic tone of Tacitus, Agr. 44, 19 continuo et velut uno ictu. 
Uno et eodem (22, 27) is a frequent combination, though it is not 
exactly paralleled by Germ. 24, 1 genus spectaculorum unum 
atque in omni coetu idem. 

d. Composition of the Parts. — The Dialogus differs from the 
smaller works of Tacitus not only in number of occurrences of 
duplicated parts, but also in the make-up of the parts, and it is in 
this that the differences are most noticeable. In the Dialogus 
there are nearly 400 instances in which there has been a duplica- 
tion of unmodified parts. Of this number there are about 160 
each, where nouns and adjectives are used. In the Agr. and 
Germ., nouns are used in two-thirds of the instances, while adjec- 
tives are only two-fifths as numerous. 

When there is a repetition of groups of modified words, e. g. c. 
1, 15 excogitata subtiliter et dicta graviter ; 2, 8 mira cupiditateet 
ardore iuvenili ; 5, 5 usu amicitiae et adsiduitate contubernii ; 6, 
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23 commendat eventum et lenocinatur voluptati, the differences 
are equally noticeable. In the Dialogus the most numerous pairs 
are those composed of nouns, 37 per cent, of all, while in the Agr. 
and Germ, they form but 21 per cent. Not only is there a dis- 
tinctly recognized difference in the make-up of the pairs, but they 
are differently used in the formation of sentences. The most 
noticeable instances in the smaller works of Tacitus are Agr. 4, 17 
scilicet sublime et erectum ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem 
magnae excelsaeque gloriae vehementius quam caute adpetebat. 
31, 5 corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac paludibus emuniendis inter 
verbera ac contumelias conteruntur. Where there is repetition of 
pairs of words they generally stand in different case relations to 
the verb, as in the last example, e. g. Germ. 4, 8 ; 24, 7. There is 
no indication of any attempt on the part of Tacitus to make this a 
noticeable feature in the style. In the Dialogus there is, as can 
be seen from the following : 5, 22 praesidium amicis, opem alienis, 
salutem periclitantibus, invidis vero et inimicis metum et terrorem 
ultro feras, ipse securus et velut quadam perpetua potentia ac 
potestate munitus. 7, 16; 10, 13; 20, 8 vulgus quoque adsisten- 
tium et adfluens et vagus auditor adsuevit iam exigere laetitiam 
et pulchritudinem orationis. 20, 15 ; 21, 35 temperatus ac bonus 
sanguis implet membra et exsurgit toris ipsosque nervos rubor 
tegit et decor commendat. 25, 22 quandam iudicii ac voluntatis 
similitudinem et cognationem. 

The difference between the Dialogus and the works of Tacitus 
in this respect can be briefly stated. In the Dialogus it is a fun- 
damental element in the style, and in the works of Tacitus it is 
not. Neither in the examples of synonymous collocations com. 
mon to the Dialogus and the smaller works of Tacitus, nor in the 
examples of duplicated parts not synonyms, do we find Tacitus 
continuing the lines of expression developed in the Dialogus. As 
the words in the duplicated parts in the Dialogus are but rarely 
used in the same way by Tacitus ; as there is a noticeable differ- 
ence between the works in reference to the parts of speech used 
in the pairs, as well as in the use of the pairs in sentences, there 
is sufficient ground for claiming that in the treatment of dupli- 
cated parts the Agricola is the beginning of a new form of expres- 
sion distinct from that in the Dialogus. 

6. Different Attitude toward the Same Words. — There is con- 
siderable difference between the Dialogus and the works of 
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Tacitus in reference to the amount of metaphorical material used. 
Some of the words occurring in each are used metaphorically in 
the Dialogus, but in their ordinary physical meaning in Tacitus. 
This may be partially caused by the requirements of the subject 
presented in the Dialogus, but at the same time it must be 
admitted that it is one of the differences between the Dialogus and 
the other works. The Germania has less of this material than 
has the Agricola, which in this respect is about the same as the 
Annals and Histories. 

A few other instances will be noticed in which the writers seem 
to stand in different attitudes toward the same word. Of those 
only in the Dialogus and Annals, D. has interdictum as a substan- 
tive; A., only the verb forms of interdico; A. uses excessus = 
mors ; oblectamentum only in the plural ; intentio not of persons ; 
occupationes without rerum. Both works have the apologetic 
velut freni, D. 38, 8; Ann. 5, 3, 4. If Tacitus wrote the Dialogus 
about 81 A. D., it is not exactly clear why, in the Annals, he 
should have apologized for the use of a figure which he used so 
many years before. Both D. and H. have fax in a transferred 
sense. Its first occurrence in Tacitus is H. 1, 24 flagrantibus 
iam militum animis velut faces addiderat Maevius. Velut is 
omitted when it occurs again, H. 2, 86, 20 bello facem praetulit. 

Of the words found in only D., H. and A., D. has se abstinere ab ; 
alius of persons ; alumnus feminine ; confessum ; deinceps without 
correlative ; velut in aciem educere ; facultas = opes ; periculum 
increpuit; infructuosus with laus (in H. and A. with militia only) ; 
impeditus with oratio ; inhonestum factu ; mutus et elinguis ; (in 
H. and A., m. with inanimus) ; nedum ut; perge {in .oratione) ; 
pondus of immaterial things ; principium = exordium. The list of 
differences might be much extended and swollen to large propor- 
tions by the addition of those expressions which are found in the 
Dialogus and but once or twice in the other works. Considering 
the mass of the different works, the appearance but once or twice 
in the works of Tacitus of a Dialogus expression comparatively 
common must be interpreted as indicating a different attitude of 
the writers toward the expression. The avoidance by Tacitus of 
the use, e. g. of cum . . . turn, natus ad, dum modo, quod . . . 
attinet, and nescio an is shown by the fact that they are sporadic 
in his writings. The chief differences can be seen in the use of a 
few words which Tacitus uses instead of the ones found in the 
Dialogus. The fact that he does not have auguslus as an adjective, 
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exhortor (Tac. hortor), historia, insanus, invidus, moralis, per- 
cipio, poeta, cum praesertim, is noticeable, but it is in the cases 
where there has been a distinct substitution that the proof is 
decisive against the theory of Tacitean authorship. 

The Dialogus has fidelis, and Tac. Ann. 15, 67 has it in a quota- 
tion. Both are in the comparative, though Tacitus has magis fidus 
twice, and the other forms 47 times. Infidelis is not used by 
either, infidus only by Tacitus. 

The Dialogus has inexercitatus, Tacitus inexpertus. Of the 
affirmative forms, T. has expertus eight times, exercitatus in but 
one doubtful passage. 

The Dialogus has quae cum dixisset 11, 1 ; 24, 1. Ubi sup- 
plants cum in Tacitus, in similar phrases. 

Fere is used four or five times in the Dialogus. Tacitus has 
it but once in a doubtful passage, while ferme occurs 28 times. 

Propter is the Dialogus word, while Tacitus has 06, except in 
one passage, H. 1, 65, 3 propter Neronem Galbamque pugnaretur. 
Here the meaning ' proxime accedit ad de,' and cannot be paral- 
leled by any passage in Tacitus with ob, which is used with proper 
names only when the name is modified by a participle, the two 
representing an abstract noun and a genitive. A. 1, 44, 15 ob 
imminentis Suebos ; 1, 50, 2 ob amissum Augustum ; 2, 60, 3 ob 
sepultum illic rectorem navis Canopum; 3, 11,2 ob receptum 
Maroboduum ; 12, 9, 8 ob accusatam Messalinam. 

Ni is used 72 times in Tacitus, not at all in the Dialogus and 
Germania, though the latter, excepting 11, 3 'coeunt, nisi quid 
fortuitum et subitum incidit, certis diebus,' uses nisi only with 
adverbial force, which is not the case in the Agricola. 

A stronger example is haud, which Tacitus uses 234 or 235 
times. The number per page Teubner text is slightly lower in 
the Agricola and Germania than in the Histories, and in them 
lower than in the Annals. This might seem a development, but 
the Histories average the same as the second part of the Annals, 
Book XIII having the least number per page of any section 
in the works of Tacitus, the largest number being in Book II. 
So unevenly distributed is the word through the different books 
that the omission of a single book from the different sections of 
the larger works will make the proportion nearly the same for all. 
The Dialogus has ' non facile dixerim,' 35, 6, while ' haud ' is the 
prevailing negative in such expressions in Tacitus. It has 'plane' 
(26, 34) for ' haud dubie,' which Tacitus has nine times ; it consist- 
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ently avoids using haud with minus, multum and satis. There 
are no signs of development in the use of the word ; there is no 
connecting link between the Dial, and the works of Tacitus. 
In this respect they are simply antagonistic in form of expression, 
and no cause has been presented which might have brought about 
a change from the fixed type of the Dial, form of expression to 
the distinct and equally fixed type in the works of Tacitus. 

Non modo . . . sed etiam and Equivalents. — A careful analysis 
of over five thousand examples of this formula in the principal 
Latin writers shows great differences between individual writers, 
but great uniformity in each writer, even where the authorship 
has extended over many years, as in the case of Cicero and 
Livy. In its use of the formula the Dial, differs widely from the 
works of Tac, and in explaining the differences, genetic develop- 
ment plays no part, for the variations in the Dial, are as distinct 
from those in Cic. and Quintilian as they are from those in Taci- 
tus. The Dial, does not imitate Cicero in this respect. It has 
non tantum 14, 16; 22, 18 and perhaps 33, 10 where the reading 
is uncertain. In the second member it has sed . . . quoque 2, 7 ; 
IO > : 5 ; 37. IO - Both of these are very rarely found in Cicero. In 
Tac, modo is in most instances not separated from the negative ; 
in the Dial, in all cases excepting perhaps 2, 6. In the first 
member Tac. prefers non modo; the Dial, non solum. In the 
second member Tac. has sed in a majority of instances ; the Dial., 
sed etiam. Of the twenty-four different combinations of the words 
of the formula, six are found only in the Dial., while three others, 
occurring eight times in all, are found in the Dial, and the works 
of Tacitus. In other words, two-thirds of the Dial, combinations 
do not occur in Tac. at all, and the other third only sporadically. 
The Agr. has one combination, and the Germ, two, which do not 
appear in the Ann. and Hist., whose most common combinations 
do not appear in the Dialogus at all. 

A fair interpretation of all the statements in the Dialogus as to 
the date of publication indicates a later date than is possible if it 
were written by Tacitus. At the same time there are no reasons 
for believing that Crispus, who is attacked in the Dialogus, lost 
his power during the reign of Titus. Even if he had, the relation 
of Tacitus to the entire imperial family precluded the author- 
ship of such a work by him. He was the recipient of imperial 
favors, and if he had published under Titus a work attacking the 
favorite of the next em peror, it is not at all probable that he would 
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have been advanced by that emperor, or have passed unpunished 
during the life of the favorite. The hypothesis of psychological 
change in Tacitus has been shown not to be a valid reason for 
verbal changes, nor does the theory of genetic development in 
some features of style show anything more than a possibility of 
authorship by Tacitus, while in the case of duplicated parts it does 
not hold at all. The stylistic correspondences between the differ- 
ent works are many, but not altogether peculiar to them nor 
necessarily indicative of sameness of authorship. Opposed to 
these are differences for which no theory accounts, and which are 
decisive against the claims made for Tacitus. 

There are some distinct gains in establishing an independent, 
non-Tacitean authorship for the Dialogus. Its grammatical 
features require no remodelling at points where they do not agree 
with the Tacitean norm. It will have the value of an independent 
work revealing new forms of expression, ranking co-equal with 
the works of Tacitus, and not as now a subject to Tacitean laws of 
style. It will relieve commentators from the necessity of crowd- 
ing assumptions into the literary development of Tacitus, and will 
leave them free to accept a more direct interpretation of the work _ 
especially in reference to chronological data. 

Who the writer was cannot be determined, unless there may be 
found in some work of a later writer a direct quotation assigned 
to its author. Against Pliny and Quintilian, as well as Tacitus, 
the negative argument is conclusive. However, from the work 
we can establish a few elements in his intellectual and moral 
make-up. That he was a rhetorician is shown by the prevailing 
schoolish tone of the work. Taking Cicero as a model, he pre- 
sented his work under the mantle of others, but without a trace 
that he did not consider himself a master of the art of expression. 
His self-confidence in this respect is in marked contrast with the 
apologetic tone of Tacitus in his first work, ' non tamen pigebit vel 
incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prioris servitutis ac testimonium 
praesentium bonorum composuisse.' As illustrations of contem- 
poraneous oratory he puts forward two imperial favorites, Vibius 
Crispus and Marcellus ; the powerful friend of Domitian, Regulus, 
'omnium bipedum nequissimus' (Pliny Ep. i, 5, 14), and Messalla, 
who had won renown by the defence of his infamous brother. As 
the writer posited the dialogue, the speakers, and the circum- 
stances under which the dialogue was held, the selection of such 
men as representatives shows his own political attitude, for he 
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might have presented the subject differently had he chosen to 
publish the work as the result of his own reflections. His bias is 
also shown by his attitude toward Helvidius Priscus. C. 5, 31, he 
says of Marcellus, ' inexercitatam et eius modi certaminum rudem 
Helvidii sapientiam elusit.' If this refers to the last attempt of 
Helvidius to crush Marcellus, the characterization of the oratory 
of Helvidius is not correct, for Tacitus says of their speeches in 
the first contest, H. 4, 6, 6 ' primo minax certamen et egregiis 
utriusque orationibus testatum,' placing the men as equals in 
oratorical power, nor does he consider the result as a triumph on 
the part of Marcellus, ' mox dubia voluntate Galbae, multis sena- 
torum deprecantibus, omisit Priscus.' The failure of the last 
attempt as stated by Tacitus was due to the intervention of Domi- 
tian and Mucianus, and was considered as a victory over the 
senate endeavoring to regain its liberty, while in the Dialogus it 
is considered as a personal contest between the two men. Agr. 
2 ; Ann. 4, 34-35, when compared with the Dialogus, also show 
an entirely different attitude on the part of the writers to the 
powers restricting the freedom of speech. The Dialogus has no 
word of condemnation for those who endangered the safety of 
Maternus, while Tacitus, especially at the close of c. 35, reflects 
on the attitude of rulers to free speech. It may be said that the 
feeling of hostility was developed in Tacitus, but it would be 
expected that a man at least twenty-five years of age would have 
at least some trace of independent thought in reference to so 
important a question. 

His political attitude is further shown by the omissions in the 
Dialogus. The represented occasion of the dialogue was the 
endangered safety of Maternus caused by his freedom of speech 
with reference to those in power. But the writer did not seize the 
occasion created by his own setting of the dialogue and show the 
sum-total of the effects on oratorical and literary expression of 
imperial despotism since the days of Augustus. In his discussion 
he mentions the ' principis disciplma ' as the most important of four 
causes which had tamed down an eloquence developed under con- 
ditions of true liberty, but which the Dialogus (40, 9) terms 
' eloquentia alumna licentiae, quam stulti libertatem vocant.' There 
are abundant evidences in the work of a well-developed rhetori- 
cal training, and it is probable that he was a pupil of Quintilian, 
who wrote his work before the publication of the Dialogus, and 
for that reason has no indications of either the acceptance or the 
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rejection of the teachings in the work of his pupil. He expressed 
the sentiment to be found in many places in Latin, that the good 
old days were better than the present. His literary criticisms and 
characterizations usually conform to the judgment of the age as 
expressed by Tacitus and Quintilian. His attitude on moral 
questions has been compared to that of Tacitus. There is a 
resemblance, for his reflections are such as we should expect 
from a man who wrote in an age .which had received from Seneca 
the moral precepts which are also reflected in the works of Tacitus. 
See Zimmermann, De Tacito Senecae Philosophi Imitatore. 
Breslau, 1889. Taking into consideration the fact that he did not 
come boldly forward as an author and present his work as his 
own, and interpreting this as the result of the political influences 
around him, the time best suited for authorship is during the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian, and toward this period converge all 
the lines of evidence as to the date of publication. 

From the mass of the writings of Cicero the work of Cornificius 
has been separated, and the claim for its real author has been 
vindicated, but for the present we must rest content to restore the 
Dialogus to the Auctor ad Fabium Iustum. 
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